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WASHINGTON AFTEE THE BEVOLTJTION, 1784-1799. 

BY WILLIAM S. BAKER. 

(Continued from Vol. XX. page 503.) 

1795. 

FRIDAY, JULY 3. 

At Philadelphia : " The treaty of Amity, Commerce and 
Navigation, which has lately been before the Senate, has, as 
you will perceive, made its public entry into the Gazettes of 
this City. — Of course the merits, and demerits of it will 
(especially in its unfinished state), be freely discussed." — 
Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 

Mr. Jay closed his English mission by signing a treaty on November 19, 
1794. The treaty, in which, for the sake of peace, more was yielded than 
gained, was long on its passage, for it was not received by the President till 
March 7, a few days after the adjournment of Congress. Washington 
summoned the Senate to convene on Monday the 8th of June, and on that 
day laid before it the treaty and accompanying documents ; and on the 24th 
of the month, after a minute and laborious investigation, the Senate, by 
precisely a constitutional majority (twenty to ten), advised and consented to 
its conditional ratification. A sketch of the document appeared in the 
Aurora (June 29), and led Senator Stevens Thomson Mason, of Virginia, a 
strong opponent of the treaty, to send to that paper his copy, and on July 1 
it was issued by Bache in a pamphlet. The ratification of the treaty was 
signed by the President on the 18th of August. 

SATURDAY, JULY 4. 

At Philadelphia : " July 6. — Saturday last being the An- 
niversary of Independence, the same was celebrated by every 
friend to the United States. The Day was ushered in with 
ringing of bells, which continued thro' the Day — The mili- 
tary paraded. Federal Salutes were fired. Public Bodies 
dined together — Congratulations were mutual, and the 
Father of his Country, received the Felicitations of every 
class of Citizens, civil, clerical and military." — Gazette of 
the United States. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 10. 

At Philadelphia : Issues a proclamation granting a full, 
free, and entire pardon to all persons concerned in the 
" Whiskey Insurrection," in Western Pennsylvania, who had 
given assurance of submission to the laws of the United 
States. The proclamation was not published till the 6th of 
August. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 15. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " July 15. — President Washington 
about eight o'clock this morning set out for Mount Vernon 
in a two-horse phaeton for one person, his family in a coach 
and four horses, and two servants on horseback leading his 
saddle horse." — Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 

" July 15. — Left Phila a with M rs Washington & my family for M> Vernon 
— Dined at Chester & lodged at Wilmington. July 16. — Breakfasted at 
Christ" dined at Elkton — & lodged at Susquehanna — One of my horses over- 
come with heat. July 17. — Breakfasted before I set out dined at Hartford 
& lodged at Websters. — bro' on the siek horse led. July 18. — Breakfasted 
in Baltim e — dined & lodged at Spurriers where my sick horse died. July 
19. — Breakfasted at Vanhornes — dined at Bladensburgh & lodged in Geo : 
Town. July 20. — After doing business with the Com™ of the fed 1 City I 
proceeded on my journey & got home to dinner." — Washington's Diary. 

SATURDAY, JULY 18. 

At Baltimore : Receives the resolutions, denouncing the 
Jay Treaty, passed by a meeting of the citizens of Boston, 
held on the 10th of the month. The resolutions were en- 
closed to him in a letter from the selectmen of that town 
dated the 13th. 

As any negotiation or amicable arrangements with Great Britain were 
extremely unpopular, the consent of the Senate to the ratification of the 
treaty was met with virulent opposition, and meetings in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and other parts of the country were 
held and addresses and resolutions against the measure forwarded to the 
President. The first meeting of this character was the one held in Boston. 
Addresses to the chief magistrate and resolutions of town and country 
meetings were not the only means which were employed on this occasion 
to enlist the American people against the measures which had been advised 
by the Senate. An immense number of essays in opposition were written, 
which the friends of the instrument met by counter-efforts, and the gazettes 
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of the day are replete with appeals to the passions and to the reason of those 
who are the ultimate arbiters of every political question. 

FRIDAY, JULY 24. 

At Mount Vernon : " I have not, as I mentioned to you 
in my last, heard much respecting the treaty since I left 
Philadelphia. At Baltimore I remained no longer than to 
hreakfast. In Georgetown my whole time was spent in 
business with the commissioners ; and in Alexandria I did 
not stop. Yet the same leaven, that fermented the town of 
Boston, is at work, I am informed, in other places; but 
whether it will produce the same fruit remains to be de- 
cided." — Washington to Edmund Randolph. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 29. 

At Mount Vernon : " The contents of your letters of the 
21st and 24th instant, which I received by Monday's post, 
the importance of some of their enclosures, and the per- 
turbed state of men's minds respecting the late treaty with 
Great Britain, together with the proceedings in some of the 
principal towns to embarrass the business, have determined 
me to repair to the seat of government." — Washington to 
Edmund Randolph. 

A meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, for the purpose of passing 
resolutions against the treaty, was held at the State-House on July 25. After 
the business of the meeting was closed, a copy of the treaty was suspended 
on a pole and carried about the streets by a company of people, who at 
length stopped in front of the British minister's house (Mr. Hammond) and 
there burnt the treaty, and also before the door of the British consul 
(Phineas Bond), amidst the huzzas and acclamations of the populace. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 6. 

Leaves Mount Vernon : " August 6. — Left home on my 
return to Philadelphia — met the Poto k C° at Geo : Town & 
lodged there. August 7. — Breakfasted at Bladensburgh — 
din d at Vanhornes & lodged at Spur rs . August 8. — Break- 
fasted at Baltimore — and dined and loged at Websters. 
August 9. — Breakfasted at Hartford dined at Susquehanna 
and lodged at Charles town. August 10. — Breakfasted at 
Elkton — Dined at Newcastle and lodged at Wilmington. 
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August 11. — Breakfasted at Chester and dined in Phil\" — 
Washington's Diary. 

" Expenses of my Journey to Philadelphia. — August 6. — At "Wise's 3.9. 
Turnpike 1.8. Ferriage Geo: Town 7.6; August 7. — Bill at Suters 2.6.7. 
Servants Do 3.9. Bill at Bladensb'g 8.9. Servants at Do 3.10. Bill at 
Vanhornes 15.6. Servants Do. 1.10J. Getting horses out of the Mire 1.7.6 ; 
August 8.— Bill at Spurriers 1.14.0. Servants Do 11.7J. Ferriage Elk- 
ridge 2.8. Bill at Baltimore 14.1. Servants at Do 3.9 ; August 9. — Bill at 
"Websters 1.10.6. Servants at Do 2.0. Bill at Hartford 8.9. Servants Do 
3.0. Bill at Susquehanna 14.8. Servants at Do 1.10J ; August 10. — Bill at 
Charlestown 1.1.8. Servants at D 1.10 J. Bill at Elkton 14.6. Servants at 
Do 1.10£. Porter at Mitchells 3.c. Bill at the Bear 3.10J. Ditto at New- 
castle 11.10. Perry over Christa 2.10; August 11. — Bill at Wilmington 
1.2.10. Servants Do 11. 7J. Perry over Brandy-Wine 2.10. Bill at Chester 
10.9. Servants Do 2.0. Perry over Schuylkill 1.6. Sundries pd for be- 
sides the above 1.10.11." — Washington's Mem^J'andunuBook. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 11. 

At Philadelphia: "August 12. — The President of the 
United States arrived in town yesterday at noon." — Dunlap 
and Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

On the day after the arrival of the President at Philadelphia (August 
12) the question respecting the immediate ratification of the treaty was 
brought before the Cabinet. " The secretary of state maintained singly the 
opinion, that during the existence of the provision order, and during the 
war between Britain and Prance, this step ought not to be taken. This 
opinion did not prevail. The resolution was adopted to ratify the treaty 
immediately, and to accompany the ratification with a strong memorial 
against the provision order, which should convey in explicit terms the sense 
of the American government on that subject. By this course, the views of 
the executive were happily accomplished. The order was revoked, and the 
ratifications of the treaty were exchanged." — Marshall's Life of Wash- 
ington, Vol. V. p. 633. 

THUESDAY, AUGUST 20. 

At Philadelphia : " Tour resignation of the office of State 
is received. Candor induces me to give you in a few words 
the following narrative of facts. The letter from M. Pauchet, 
with the contents of which you were made acquainted yester- 
day, was, as you supposed, an intercepted one. It was sent 
by Lord Grenville to Mr. Hammond, by him put into the 
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hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, by him shown to 
the Secretary of "War and the Attorney-General; and a 
translation thereof was made by the former for me." — 
Washington to Edmund Randolph. 

Late in March, 1795, a French corvette was captured by a British man- 
of-war off Penmarch, and some of M. Fauchet's despatches to his govern- 
ment were taken. These despatches were sent to the British minister, Mr. 
Hammond, and by him given to Mr. Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, 
July 28. The intercepted despatch was No. 10, dated 10 Brumaire (October 
31, 1794), and purported to give some " precieuses confessions" of Mr. .Ran- 
dolph on the Western insurrection. The inference from the general tenor of 
the despatch was, that the Secretary of State had shown himself accessible to 
a bribe from the French minister, and that he was at heart favorable to the 
Western insurrection, either from party motives or from others not known. 
The suspicion thus excited was strengthened by the fact that he had changed 
his mind respecting the ratification of the " Jay treaty," and had suggested 
difficulties and promoted delay. 

M. Fauchet wrote a declaration, however, as soon as it was known to him 
that his letter had been intercepted, and when he was on the point of leaving 
the country to return to France, denying in the most positive terms that 
Mr. Randolph had ever indicated to him a willingness to receive money for 
personal objects, and affirming that in his letter he had no intention of say- 
ing anything to the disadvantage of Mr. Randolph's character. 

On August 19, in the presence of Messrs. Wolcott and Pickering, Wash- 
ington gave to Mr. Randolph the intercepted despatch, and the Secretary 
requested an opportunity to throw his ideas on paper. Instead of so doing, 
he sent in his resignation that evening. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 22. 

At Philadelphia : " The seaport towns, or rather parts of 
them, are involved, and are endeavouring as much as in 
them lies to involve the community at large, in a violent 
opposition to the treaty with Great Britain, which is ratified 
as far as the measure depends upon me. The general 
opinion, however, as far as I am able to come at it is, that 
the current is turning." — Washington to James Ross. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " September 10. — Tuesday last [Sep- 
tember 8] the President of the United States set out from 
this city for Mount Vernon." — Dunlap and Glaypoole's Amer- 
ican Daily Advertiser. 
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"September 8. — Left Phil" for M' Vernon dined at Chester — & lodged at 
Wilmington. September 9. — Breakfasted at Christiana dined at Elkton — & 
lodged at Charlestown. September 10. — Breakfasted at Susquehanna (M rs 
Bogers's) dined at Harford — & loged at "Websters. September 11 Break- 
fasted at Baltimore dined & lodged at Spurriers. September 12. — Break- 
fasted at Van Horns Dined at Bladensburgh — & lodged at George Town. 
September 13. — Breakfasted in George Town and reached M' Vernon to 
dinner." — Washington's Diary. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

At Mount Vernon : " If any power on earth could, or 
the Great Power above would, erect the standard of infalli- 
bility in political opinions, there is no being that inhabits 
this terrestrial globe, that would resort to it with more 
eagerness than myself, so long as I remain a servant of the 
public. But as I have found no better guide hitherto, than 
upright intentions and close investigation, I shall adhere to 
those maxims, while I keep the watch ; leaving it to those, 
who will come after me, to explore new ways, if they like 
or think them better." — Washington to Henry Knox. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

At Alexandria: " September 25. — Went to Alexandria — 
dined with M r & M rs Lear. 1 September 26. — Returned home 
to dinner." — Washington's Diary. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

At Mount Vernon : " I shall not, whilst I have the honor 
to administer the government, bring a man into any office 
of consequence knowingly, whose political tenets are ad- 
verse to the measures, which the general government are 
pursuing ; for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of polit- 
ical suicide. That it would embarrass its movements is 
most certain. But of two men equally well affected to the 
true interests of their country, of equal abilities, and equally 
disposed to lend their support, it is the part of prudence to 

1 Tobias Lear married Eanny Washington, widow of George Augustine 
Washington, early in August, 1795. His first wife, who died at Philadel- 
phia, July 28, 1793, was Mary Long, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, his 
native place. 
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give the preference to him, against whom the least clamor 
can be excited." — Washington to Timothy Pickering. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

At Mount Vernon : " I can most religiously aver I have 
no wish, that is incompatible with the dignity, happiness, 
and true interest of the people of this country. My ardent 
desire is, and my aim has been, as far as depended upon the 
executive department, to comply strictly with all our en- 
gagements, foreign and domestic; but to keep the United 
States free from political connexions with every other coun- 
try, to see them independent of all and under the influence 
of none. In a word, I want an American character, that 
the powers of Europe may be convinced we act for ourselves, 
and not for others." — Washington to Patrick Henry. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 12. 

Leaves Mount Vernon : " I shall set out for Philadelphia 
this day ; but business with the commissioners of the Fed- 
eral City will detain me in George Town to-morrow, and of 
course keep me a day longer from the seat of government, 
than I expected." — Washington to Timothy Pickering. 

" October 12.— Set out for PhiH October 13.— Stayed at Geo : Town. 
October 14. — Lodged at Spurriers. October 16. 1 — Lodged at "Websters. 
October 17. — Lodged at Hartford. October 18. — Lodged at Elkton. October 
19. — Lodged at Wilmington. October 20. — Arrived at Phil." — Washing- 
ton's Diary. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

At Philadelphia : "October 21. — Yesterday afternoon THE 
PRESIDENT arrived in town from the Southward." — 

Gazette of the United States. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25. 

At Philadelphia : " I want a Green Pocket book, w ch is 
to be found in the hair trunk, which is usually put on my 

1 " Baltimore, October 17. — Yesterday morning the President of the 
United States passed through this town on his way to the seat of govern- 
ment. "We with pleasure add, that this venerable patriot appeared in per- 
fect health." — Gazette of the United States, October 20. 
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writing Table in the Study, with my Land papers. — The 
key of this trunk is under the lid of the writing Table. — it 
is tied to a bunch of other keys by a twine. — This Pocket 
book is of green parchment, and contains the courses, and 
distances of many surveys of the grounds &c in, and about 
my farms." — Washington to William Pearce. 

This book, which contains seventy-eight closely written pages, in the 
handwriting of Washington, was sold at public sale in Philadelphia, De- 
cember, 1890, for two hundred and fifty dollars. The sale was made by 
order of the administrator of the estate of the widow of Lorenzo Lewis, 
who was the son of Lawrence Lewis and Nelly Oustis. The sale included 
many articles from the household at Mount Vernon which were inherited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Lewis. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

At Philadelphia : " November 13.— MARRIED. On Wed- 
nesday last [November 11], by the Rev. Dr. [Robert] Black- 
well, Major WILLIAM JACKSON, to Miss ELIZA 
WILLING, daughter of Thomas Willing, Esq. President 
of the Bank of the United States." — Gazette of the United 
States. 

" The ceremony was performed by Bishop White, assisted by his associate, 
Dr. Blackwell. Among those present were General and Mrs. Washington, 
Robert Morris and his wife, Hamilton, Lincoln, Knox, Vicomte de Noailles, 
the brother-in-law of Lafayette, and many others who then added so much 
to the attraction of Philadelphia society." — Pennsylvania Magazine, 
Vol. II. p. 366. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

At Philadelphia : " The office of Attorney-General of the 
United States is not yet filled. The reason why it is not, 
General Lee at my request, will frankly relate to you. If 
you could make it convenient, and agreeable to yourself to 
accept it, I should derive pleasure therefrom, both from 
public and private considerations." — Washington to Charles 
Lee. 

Charles Lee, of Virginia, brother of General Henry Lee, was appointed 
Attorney-General on December 10, succeeding William Bradford, who died 
August 23, and on the same day Timothy Pickering was appointed Secretary 
of State in the place of Edmund Randolph. The office of Secretary of War 
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was filled January 27, 1796, by the appointment of James McHenry, of 
Maryland. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

At Philadelphia : " It was with sincere pleasure I re- 
ceived your letter from Boston; and, with the heart of 
affection, I welcome you to this country." — Washington to 
George Washington Lafayette. 

George "Washington Lafayette, only son of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
came to the United States late in the summer of 1795, accompanied by his 
preceptor M. Frestel. He landed at Boston, and immediately informed 
"Washington of the fact, but reasons of state prevented the President from in- 
viting him to his house, which was his first impulse. After leaving Boston, 
young Lafayette (he was barely sixteen years of age) lived with his tutor 
for a while in the vicinity of New York, in comparative seclusion. Con- 
gress, at length, took cognizance of his presence in the country, and on the 
18th of March, 1796, the House of Representatives passed a resolution 
directing a committee to inquire into the matter, and to report such measures 
as would be proper " to evince the grateful sense entertained by this country 
for the services of his father." This committee, through its chairman Ed- 
ward Livingston, advised him to come to the seat of government, which he 
did, remaining in Philadelphia until the following spring, avoiding society 
as much as possible, when "Washington, on becoming a private citizen, re- 
ceived him into his family as if he had been his own child. He remained 
with the family until early in October, 1797, when news having been received 
of the release of his father from prison, caused him to leave for the seaboard 
to depart for Prance. He and M. Prestel sailed from New York October 
26. In 1824 he accompanied his father on his visit to the United States. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6. 

At Philadelphia: "By Thursday's post I was favored 
with your letter of the 27th ultimo, enclosing a Declaration 
of the General Assembly of Maryland. At any time the 
expression of such a sentiment would have been considered 
as highly honorable and flattering. At the present, when 
the voice of malignancy is so high-toned, and no attempts 
are left unessayed to destroy all confidence in the constituted 
authorities of this country, it is peculiarly grateful to my 
sensibility; and, coming spontaneously, and with the unan- 
imity it has done from so respectable a representation of the 
people, it adds weight as well as pleasure to the act." — 
Washington to John H. Stone, Governor of Maryland. 
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The Declaration of the General Assembly of Maryland, referred to in 
this letter, was expressed in the following language, and was unanimously 
adopted by the House of Delegates and the Senate. 

" Besolved unanimously, that the General Assembly of Maryland, im- 
pressed with the liveliest sense of the important and disinterested services 
rendered to his country by the President of the United States ; convinced 
that the prosperity of every free government is promoted by the existence of 
rational confidence between the people and their trustees, and is injured by 
misplaced suspicion and ill-founded jealousy ; considering that public virtue 
receives its best reward in the approving voice of a grateful people, and that, 
when this reward is denied to it, the noblest incentive to great and honorable 
actions, to generous zeal and magnanimous perseverance, is destroyed ; ob- 
serving, with deep concern, a series of efforts, by indirect insinuation, or 
open invective to detach from the first magistrate of the Union the well- 
earned confidence of his fellow citizens ; think it their duty to declare, and 
they do hereby declare, their unabated reliance on the integrity , judgment, 
and patriotism of the President of the United States." 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Philadelphia: "December 8. — The House [Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature] adjourned at noon and proceeded to 
Congress Hall, where President Washington delivered [in 
the Hall of the House] his address to the Senate and 
House." — Diary of Jacob Hillzheimer. 

William Oobbett (Peter Porcupine), who was present on this occasion, 
says in his pamphlet entitled "A Prospect from the Congress-Gallery," 
published at Philadelphia in 1796, "When the President arrived at the 
House this day, he found it in that state of composed gravity, of respectful 
silence, for which the Congress is so remarkable, and which, whatever wit- 
lings may say, is the surest mark of sound understanding. — The gallery was 
crowded with anxious spectators, whose orderly behaviour was not the least 
pleasing part of the scene. 

" The President is a timid speaker : he is a proof, among thousands, that 
superior genius, wisdom, and courage, are ever accompanied with excessive 
modesty. His situation was at this time almost entirely new. Never, till a 
few months preceding this session, had the tongue of the most factious 
slander dared to make a public attack on his character. This was the first 
time he had ever entered the walls of Congress without a full assurance of 
meeting a welcome from every heart. He now saw, even among those to 
whom he addressed himself, numbers who, to repay all his labours, all his 
anxious cares for their welfare, were ready to thwart his measures, and pre- 
sent him the cup of humiliation, filled to the brim. When he came to that 
part of his speech, where he mentions the treaty with His Britannic Majesty, 
he cast his eyes towards the gallery. — It was not the look of indignation and 
reproach, but of injured virtue, which is ever ready to forgive. I was 
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pleased to observe, that not a single murmur of disapprobation was heard 
from the spectators that surrounded me ; and, if there were some amongst 
them, who had assisted at the turbulent town-meetings, I am persuaded, they 
were sincerely penitent. "When he departed, every look seemed to say : God 
prolong his precious life." 

SATUEDAY, DECEMBER 12. 

At Philadelphia: Is waited on by the Senate, and the 
Vice-President, in its name, presents him with an answer 
to his address. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

At Philadelphia : " When you receive the money for my 
last years flour and Corn, I wish that every demand, of 
whatsoever nature or kind, may be discharged. — I never 
like to owe anything, lest I might he called upon for pay- 
ment when I am not possessed of the means. — A Dun, 
would not be agreeable to me, at any time ; — and not to pay 
money when it is due, and might really be wanting, would 
hurt my feelings." — Washington to William Pearce. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17. 

At Philadelphia : Is waited on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, with an answer to his 
address. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22. 

At Philadelphia : " It is well known, that peace has been 
(to borrow a modern phrase) the order of the day with me 
since the disturbances in Europe first commenced. My 
policy has been, and will continue to be, while I have the 
honor to remain in the administration, to maintain friendly 
terms with, but be independent of, all the nations of the 
earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to fulfil our own engage- 
ments ; to supply the wants and be carriers for them all ; 
being thoroughly convinced, that it is our policy and interest 
to do so. Nothing short of self-respect, and that justice 
which is essential to a national character, ought to involve 
us in war ; for sure I am, if this country is preserved in 
tranquility twenty years longer, it may bid defiance in a 
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just cause to any power whatever ; such in that time will be 
its population, wealth, and resources." — Washington to 
Oouverneur Morris. 

THTJKSDAY, DECEMBER 24. 

At Philadelphia : " December 26. — Last Thursday [Decem- 
ber 24] I had the honor of dining with the President, in 
company with the Vice-President, the Senators and Dele- 
gates of Massachusetts, and some other members of Con- 
gress, about 20 in all." — Theophilus Bradbury to Mrs. Thomas 
Hooper. 1 

In continuing this letter to his daughter Harriet, wife of Major Thomas 
Hooper, the writer, who was a member of Congress from Essex County, 
Massachusetts, says, " In the middle of the table was placed a piece of table 
furniture about six feet long and two feet wide, rounded at the ends. It 
was either of wood gilded, or polished metal, raised only about an inch, 
with a silver rim round it like that round a tea board ; in the centre was a 
pedestal of plaster of Paris with images upon it, and on each end figures, 
male and female of the same. It was very elegant and used for ornament 
only. The dishes were placed all around, and there was an elegant variety 
of roast beef, veal, turkeys, ducks, fowls, hams, &e. ; puddings, jellies, 
oranges, apples, nuts, almonds, figs, raisins, and a variety of wines and 
punch. We took our leave at six, more than an hour after the candles 
were introduced. No lady but Mrs. Washington dined with us. We were 
waited on by four or five men servants dressed in livery." 

1796. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 1. 

At Philadelphia: Receives from M. Adet, the minister 
from Prance, the colors of France, sent by the Committee 
of Public Safety of the National Convention as a token of 
friendship to the United States. 2 

The flag, which was directed to be placed in the archives of the govern- 
ment, is described as follows in the papers of the day : " The flag is tricolor, 
made of the richest silk and highly ornamented with allegorical paintings. 
In the middle, a cock is represented, the emblem of Prance standing on a 

1 Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol. VIII. p. 226. 

2 " Jany. 1, 1796. — Remarkably mild and pleasant — perfectly clear. Re- 
ceived the National Colours from M r Adet the Minister Plenipo. to day : 
Much company visited." — Washington's Diary. 
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thunderbolt. At two corners diagonally opposite are represented two bomb- 
shells bursting, at the other two corners, other military emblems. Bound 
the whole is a rich border of oak leaves, alternately yellow and green, the 
first shaded with brown and heightened with gold ; the latter shaded with 
black and relieved with silver ; in this border are entwined warlike musical 
instruments. The edge is ornamented with a rich gold fringe. The staff is 
covered with black velvet crowned with a golden pike and enriched with 
the tricolor cravatte and a pair of tassels worked in gold and the three 
national colors." 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 3. 

At Philadelphia : " I am not disposed to take any thing 
less for my flour than it sells at here (allowing for freight 
and Insurance) for if it is well manufactured, it will pass 
Inspection in this Market, and of course command the price 
of other flour, without the credit which is required in Alex- 
andria and would be for my interest to bring it hither, 
rather than sell at an under rate." — Washington to William 
Pearce. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 17. 

At Philadelphia : "lam under no concern for the fall 
which has taken place in the price of flour — that it will be 
up again, and higher than ever in the spring there is but 
little doubt — indeed some well informed Merchants declare 
they should not be surprized to find it at twenty dollars p r 
Barrel at that season. 

" There can be no question in my mind that herrings will 
be at 10/. p r Thousand and Shads at three dollars at least p r 
hundred for which reason, my advice to you is, not to take 
less from M r Smith, or any other who may offer to contract, 
beforehand." — Washington to William Pearce. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 

At Philadelphia: "I feel obliged by the expression of 
your concern for the attacks, which have been made upon 
my administration. If the enlightened and virtuous part 
of the community will make allowances for my involuntary 
errors, I will promise, that they shall have no cause to 
accuse me of wilful ones. Hoping for the former, I feel no 
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concern on account of the latter." — Washington to Oliver 
Wolcott, Governor of Connecticut. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 

At Philadelphia : " February 13. — Dr. [Joseph] Priestly 
is here. I drank tea with him at the President's on Thurs- 
day evening [February 11]. He says he always maintained 
against Dr. [Richard] Price, that old age was the pleasantest 
part of life, and he finds it so." — John Adams to Mrs. 
Adams. 

Joseph Priestley, LL.D., scientist and dissenting minister, came to 
America in June, 1794, and settled at Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
making his home with his sons who had preceded him. Dr. Priestley often 
preached at Philadelphia, and in the spring of 1796 delivered in that city a 
series of "Discourses relating to the Evidences of Revealed Religion," 
which were published the same year. His friend Richard Price, D.D. LL.D., 
to whom allusion is made, was the author of a pamphlet entitled " Observa- 
tions on the Nature of Civil Liberty, Principles of Government, and the 
Justice and Policy of the War with America," published at London and 
Boston in 1776, and of which sixty thousand copies were distributed. Dr. 
Price also published in 1785, "Observations on the Importance of the 
American Revolution and the Means of making it a Benefit to the World." 
He died in London, England, March 19, 1791. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

At Philadelphia: "February 13. — I went with Charles 
last night to the drawing room. As the evening was fair 
and mild, there was a great circle of ladies and a greater of 
gentlemen. General "Wayne was there in glory. 1 This 
man's feelings must be worth a guinea a minute. The 
Pennsylvanians claim him as theirs, and show him a marked 
respect." — John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 

" Philadelphia, February 8. — On Saturday last [February 6], about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, arrived in this city, after an absence of more than 
three years, on an expedition against the Western Indians, in which he proved 
so happily successful, Majok General WAYNE. Four miles from the 
city, he was met by the three Troops of Philadelphia Light Horse, and escorted 
by them to town. On his crossing the Schuylkill, a salute of fifteen cannon 

1 Gained by his victory over the Indians on the banks of the Miami, 
August 20, 1794. 

Vol. xxi. — 3 
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was fired from the Centre-square, by a party of Artillery. He was ushered 
into the city by ringing of bells and other demonstrations of joy, and thou- 
sands of citizens crowded to see and welcome the return of their brave 
General, whom they attended to the City Tavern, where he alighted. In 
the evening, a display of Fire- Works was exhibited, in celebration of the 
Peace lately concluded with the Western Indians, and the Algerines ; and 
also, on account of the Peace concluded by Prance with several European 
Powers." — Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia : " February 23. — Yesterday being the 
anniversary of the birth-day of the President of the United 
States, when he entered into the 64th [65th] year of his age, 
it was ushered in here by the firing of cannon, ringing of 
bells, and other demonstrations of joy. In the course of 
the day, the members of both houses of Congress, the 
Senate and representatives of this state, 1 the heads of depart- 
ments, foreign ministers, the clergy of every denomination, 
the Cincinnati, civil and military officers of the United 
States, several other public bodies, and many respectable 
citizens and foreigners, waited upon the President according 
to annual custom to congratulate him on the occasion. 
Detachments of artillery and infantry paraded in honor of 
the day, and in the evening there was perhaps one of the 
most splendid balls at Pickett's amphitheatre ever given in 
America." — Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

" Philadelphia, February, 1796. — On General Washington's birth-day, 
which was a few days ago, this city was unusually gay ; every person of 
consequence in it, Quakers alone excepted, made it a point to visit the 
General on this day. As early as eleven o'clock in the morning he was 
prepared to receive them, and the audience lasted till three in the afternoon. 
The society of the Cincinnati, the clergy, the officers of the militia, and 
several others, who formed a distinct body of citizens, came by themselves 
separately. The foreign ministers attended in their richest dresses and most 

1 "February 22. — At noon Speaker [Robert] Hare of the Senate, and 
Speaker [George] Latimer of the House, with their members, called on 
President Washington to congratulate him on his birthday. He stood in 
the centre of the back room, where he bowed to each member as he passed 
into the front room, where wine and cake were served. At night the ladies 
and gentlemen had a dance at Rickett's riding place, southwest corner Sixth 
and Chestnut Streets." — Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 
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splendid equipages. Two large parlours were open for the reception of 
gentlemen, the windows of one of which towards the street were crowded 
with spectators on the outside. The sideboard was furnished with cake and 
wines, whereof the visitors partook. I never observed so much cheerfulness 
before in the countenance of General Washington ; but it was impossible 
for him to remain insensible to the attention and compliments paid to him 
on this occasion. 

" The ladies of the city, equally attentive paid their respects to Mrs. 
Washington, who received them in the drawing-room up stairs. After 
having visited the General, most of the gentlemen also waited upon her. A 
public ball and supper terminated the rejoicings of the day." — Isaac Weld, 
Junior, Travels through the States of North America during the Years 1795, 
1796, and 1797. London, 1799. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 

At Philadelphia : " February 29. — "We are informed THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES intends visit- 
ing the Theatre this Evening; and, the Entertainments are 
by his particular desire." l — Gazette of the United States. 

"March 1. — Yesterday [February 29] the President sent his carriage 
for me to go with the family to the theatre. The Rage and the Spoiled 
Child were the two pieces. It rained and the house was not full. I thought 
I perceived a little mortification. Mr. George Washington and his fair 
lady were with us. 2 . . . After all, persuasion may overcome the inclination 
of the chief to retire. But, if it should, it will shorten his days, I am con- 
vinced. His heart is set upon it, and the turpitude of the Jacobins touches 
him more nearly than he owns in words. All the studied efforts of the 
federalists to counterbalance abuse by compliment don't answer the end." 
— John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 

At Philadelphia : " If the people of this country have not 
abundant cause to rejoice at the happiness they enjoy, I 

i << NEW THEATRE [north side of Chestnut above Sixth Street]— 
By Particular Desire. On MONDAY EVENING, February 29, Will be 
presented, A celebrated COMEDY (written by the Author of the Drama- 
tist) called THE RAGE ! To which will be added, A Farce in two acts, 
called THE SPOIL'D CHILD. The Public are respectfully informed, 
that the Doors of the Theatre will open at a quarter after FIVE o'clock, 
and the Curtain rise precisely at a quarter after SIX — until further notice." 
—Gazette of the United States, February 27. 

2 George Steptoe Washington, a nephew of the President, son of his 
brother Samuel. He had recently married Lucy Payne, daughter of John 
Payne, of Virginia, and a sister of Mrs. James Madison. 
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know of no country that has. "We have settled all our dis- 
putes, and are at peace with all nations. "We supply their 
wants with our superfluities, and are well paid for doing 
so. — The earth generally, for years past, has yielded its 
fruits bountifully. No City, Town, Village, or even farm 
but what exhibits evidences of increasing wealth and pros- 
perity ; while Taxes are hardly known but in name. Yet 
by the second sight, — extraordinary foresight, or some other 
sight attainable by a few only, evils afar off are discovered 
by these, alarming to themselves ; and as far as they are 
able to render them so, disquieting to others." — Washington 
to Gouverneur Morris. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 24. 

At Philadelphia : " March 25. — Yesterday I dined at the 
President's, with ministers of state and their ladies, foreign 
and domestic. After dinner the gentlemen drew off after 
the ladies, and left me alone with the President in close 
conversation. He detained me there till nine o'clock, and 
was never more frank and open upon politics. I find his 
opinions and sentiments are more exactly like mine than I 
ever knew before, respecting England, France, and our 
American parties. He gave me intimations enough that 
his reign would be very short. He repeated it three times 
at least, that this and that was of no consequence to him 
personally, as he had but a very little while to stay in his 
present situation." — John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 25. 

At Philadelphia : " The resolution moved in the House 
of Representatives, for the papers relative to the negotiation 
of the treaty with Great Britain, having passed in the affirm- 
ative, I request your opinion, 

" 1. "Whether that branch of Congress has or has not a 
right, by the constitution, to call for those papers ? 

" 2. Whether, if it does not possess the right, it would be 
expedient under the circumstances of this particular case to 
furnish them ? 

" 3. And, in either case, in what terms would it be most 
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proper to comply with, or to refuse, the request of the 
House?" — Washington to Timothy Pickering, Secretary of 
State. 1 

The treaty with Great Britain, commonly called Joy's Treaty, having 
been ratified in London on the 28th day of October, 1795, and returned to 
the United States, a copy of it was laid before Congress, by the President, 
on the 1st of March. It now became the duty of the House of Representa- 
tives to make appropriations for carrying the treaty into effect. The party 
in the House opposed to the treaty were not satisfied with the course pur- 
sued by the President in promulgating it by a proclamation (February 29) 
before the sense of the House of Eepresentatives had been in any manner 
obtained upon the subject. A resolution was brought forward by Mr. Liv- 
ingston (March 2), which, after an amendment by the original mover, 
assumed the following shape : 

" Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to lay 
before this House a copy of the instructions given to the minister of the 
United States, who negotiated the treaty with Great Britain communicated 
by his message of the 1st instant, together with the correspondence and 
documents relating to the said treaty, excepting such of said papers as any 
existing negotiation may render improper to be disclosed." 

A debate arose, which did not terminate till the 24th of March, when 
the resolution passed in the affirmative by a vote of sixty-two to thirty- 
seven, and it was accordingly sent to the President by a committee of the 
House.* The President replied to the committee, " that he would take the 
request of the House into consideration." 

The members of the Cabinet were unanimous in advising the President 
not to comply with the resolution. Bach of them stated the grounds of his 
opinion in writing. During the progress of the debate, Chief-Justice Ells- 
worth drew up an argument, showing that the papers could not be consti- 
tutionally demanded by the House of Eepresentatives. A message was 
therefore framed and sent to the House on the 30th of March, at the con- 
clusion of which the President said, " A just regard to the constitution, 
and to the duty of my office, under all the circumstances of this case, forbid 
a compliance with your request." 

A motion to refer the message to a committee of the whole House was 
carried by a large majority ; and on the 29th of April, 3 after a debate which 

1 Sent as a circular to the other members of the Cabinet. 

2 Edward Livingston, of New York, and Albert Gallatin, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3 The speech of Fisher Ames, made on the 28th of April, advocating the 
appropriation required for the execution of the treaty, was such a remark- 
able effort that a member of the opposition objected to the taking of a vote 
at that time, on the ground that the House was too excited to come to a 
decision. 
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had lasted for two weeks, the question was taken in committee, and de- 
termined by the easting vote of the chairman (Frederick A. Muhlenberg) 
in favor of the expediency of making the necessary laws for carrying out 
the treaty. The resolution was finally carried (April 30), fifty-one voting 
in the affirmative and forty-eight in the negative. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 81. 

At Philadelphia : " I do not know how to thank you suf- 
ficiently for the trouble you have taken to dilate on the 
request of the House of Representatives for the papers 
relative to the British treaty. ... I had, from the first 
moment, and from the fullest conviction in my own mind, 
resolved to resist the principle, which was evidently intended 
to be established by the call of the House of Representa- 
tives ; * and only deliberated on the manner, in which this 
could be done with the least bad consequences." — Washing- 
ton to Alexander Hamilton. 

MONDAY, APRIL ll.» 

At Philadelphia : " I am under promise to Mrs. Bingham 
to sit for you to-morrow, at nine o'clock, and wishing to 
know if it be convenient to you that I should do so, and 
whether it shall be at your own house (as she talked of the 
State House) I send this note to ask information." — Wash- 
ington to Gilbert Stuart. 

The full-length portrait of Washington, as President, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart in compliance with the above-mentioned request of Mrs. William 
Bingham, and known as the "Lansdowne Portrait," was executed for the 
purpose of presentation to the Marquis of Lansdowne (Lord Shelburne), a 
great admirer of Washington, and who, during the Revolution, was an active 
opponent of the policy of Lord North. At this date Stuart had a studio in 
a house at the southeast corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets (now included 
in the Drexel Building), and in this room, in all probability, the sittings were 
had. The portrait, which will always retain the name of the original owner, 

1 That the assent of the House was necessary to the validity of a 
treaty. 

3 "April 13. — I dined on Monday [April 11] at the President's with 
young La Fayette and his preceptor, tutor or friend, whatever they call him, 
whose name is Frestel. . . . There is a resemblance of father and mother in 
the young man. He is said to be studious and discreet." — John Adams to 
Mrs. Adams. 
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is now in the possession of Lord Kosebery, late Prime Minister of England. 
It is well known through numerous engravings, the first of which, executed 
by James Heath, was published at London, February 1, 1800. 

In a letter to Major William Jackson (who married a sister of Mrs. 
Bingham), dated London, March 5, 1797, the marquis writes, "I have 
received the picture, which is in every respect worthy of the original. I 
consider it a very magnificent compliment, and the respect I have for both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bingham will always enhance the value, of it to me and my 
family. . . . General "Washington's conduct is above all praise. He has left 
a noble example to sovereigns and nations present and to come. I beg you 
will mention both me and my sons 1 to him in the most respectful terms pos- 
sible. If I was not too old, I would go to Virginia to do him homage." 

The " Lansdowne Portrait" was brought to this country in 1876, and 
exhibited at Philadelphia in the Centennial International Exhibition of that 
year. At that time it belonged to John Delaware Lewis. A replica of this 
portrait, executed for Mr. Bingham, is owned by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Pine Arts. 

SUNDAY, MAY 8. 

At Philadelphia : "We are an Independent Nation, and 
act for ourselves — Having fulfilled, and being willing to 
fulfil, (as far as we are able) our engagements with other 
nations, — and having decided on, and strictly observed a 
Neutral conduct towards the Belligerent Powers, from an 
unwillingness to involve ourselves in "War. . . . We will not 
be dictated to by the Politics of any Nation under Heaven, 
farther than Treaties require of us. 

" Whether the present, or any circumstances should do 
more than soften this language, may merit consideration. — 
But if we are to be told by a foreign Power (if our en- 
gagements with it are not infracted) what we shall do, and 
what we shall not do, we have Independence yet to seek & 
have contended hitherto for very little." — Washington to 
Alexander Hamilton. 

FBIDAY, MAY 13. 

At Philadelphia: " May 13. — At one o'clock to-day I 
called at General Washington's with the picture and letter 
I had for him. He lived in a small red brick house on the 

1 Lord Wycombe, the eldest son of the Marquis of Lansdowne, visited 
the United States in the latter part of 1791. He was entertained by the 
President when in Philadelphia. 
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left side of High Street, not much higher up than Fourth 
Street. There was nothing in the exterior of the house 
that denoted the rank of the possessor. Next door was a 
hair-dresser." — Diary of Thomas Twining} 

In continuing the above entry in his diary, Mr. Twining says, " Having 
stated my object to a servant who came to the door, I was conducted up a 
neat but rather narrow staircase, carpeted in the middle, and was shown 
into a middling-sized well-furnished drawing-room on the left of the passage. 
Nearly opposite the door was the fire-place, with a wood-fire in it. The floor 
was carpeted. On the left of the fire-place was a sofa, which sloped across 
the room. There were no pictures on the walls, no ornaments on the 
chimney-piece. Two windows on the right of the entrance looked into the 
street. There was nobody in the room, but in a minute Mrs. Washington 
came in, when I repeated the object of my calling, and put into her hands 
the letter for General Washington, and his miniature. She said she would 
deliver them to the President, and, inviting me to sit down, retired for that 
purpose. She soon returned, and said the President would come presently. 
Mrs. Washington was a middle-sized lady, rather stout ; her manner ex- 
tremely kind and unaffected. She sat down on the sofa, and invited me to 
sit by her. I spoke of the pleasant days I had passed at Washington, and 
of the attentions I had received from her grand-daughter Mrs. [Thomas] 
Law. 

" While engaged in this conversation, but with my thoughts turned to 
the expected arrival of the General, the door opened, and Mrs. Washington 
and myself rising, she said, ' The President,' and introduced me to him. 
Never did I feel more interest than at this moment, when I saw the tall, 
upright, venerable figure of this great man advancing towards me to take 
me by the hand. There was a seriousness in his manner which seemed to 
contribute to the impressive dignity of his person, without diminishing the 
confidence and ease which the benevolence of his countenance and the kind- 
ness of his address inspired. There are persons in whose appearance one 
looks in vain for the qualities they are known to possess, but the appearance 
of General Washington harmonized in a singular manner with the dignity 
and modesty of his public life. So completely did he look the great and 
good man he really was, that I felt rather respect than awe in his presence, 
and experienced neither the surprise nor disappointment with which a per- 
sonal introduction to distinguished individuals is often accompanied. 

1 Thomas Twining, an Englishman by birth, who occupied a prominent 
position under the British government in the East Indies, made a short visit 
to the United States in 1796. When at Washington City he called upon 
Tobias Lear, then residing near Georgetown, who gave him a letter of in- 
troduction, and also intrusted him with a miniature picture of the President, 
to be delivered to him. We have no means of ascertaining what portrait 
this was. Mr. Twining's diary was published at New York in 1894. 
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" The General having thanked me for the picture, requested me to sit 
down next the fire, Mrs. "Washington being on the sofa on the other side, 
and himself taking a chair in the middle. ... In the course of the conver- 
sation I mentioned the particular regard and respect with which Lord Corn- 
wallis always spoke of him. He received this communication in the most 
courteous manner, inquired about his lordship, and expressed for him much 
esteem. . . . After sitting about three quarters of an hour, I rose to take 
leave, when the General invited me to drink tea with him that evening. I 
regret to say I declined this honor on account of some other engagement — a 
wrong and injudicious decision, for which I have since reproached myself. . . . 
The General's age was rather more than sixty-four. In person he was tall, 
well-proportioned, and upright. His hair was powdered and tied behind. 
Although his deportment was that of a general, the expression of his 
features had rather the calm dignity of a legislator than the severity of a 
soldier." — Thomas Twining. 



MONDAY, MAY 16. 

At Philadelphia : " May 18.— On Monday last [May 16] 
Robert Liston, Esq. was received by the President of 
the United States, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from his Britannic Majesty to the United 
States of America." — Gazette of the United States. 

TUESDAY, MAY 17. 

At Philadelphia: " May 21. — Edward Thornton Esq. 
was presented to the President of the United States on 
Tuesday last [May 17] by the British Ambassador, as his 
Britannick Majesty's secretary of legation to the United 

States." — Gazette of the United States. 

SUNDAY, MAY 29. 

At Philadelphia : " Congress talk of rising about the 
middle of this week ; but there is no dependanee on it. — In 
about ten or twelve days after the session closes, it is likely 
I shall commence my journey homewards : — as soon as I 
can fix the day, I will advise you of it. . . . During my stay 
at Mount Vernon I expect much company there, and of the 
most respectable sort, it would be pleasing to us therefore 
to find everything in nice order." — Washington to William 
Pearce. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 4. 

At Philadelphia: " June 4. — On our return [to the city] 
we met, just below the stone bridge in the meadows, our 
President, "Washington, and lady in a coach and four, two 
postillions, and only one servant on horseback. In old 
countries a man of his rank and dignity would not be seen 
without a retinue of twenty or more persons." — Diary of 
Jacob HUtzheimer. 



SUNDAY, JUNE 5. 

At Philadelphia : " On "Wednesday last [June 1] Congress 
closed their Session; but there is yet a good deal for me to 
do, before I can leave the Seat of the Government. — My 
present expectation however is, that I shall be able to do 
this tomorrow week: but as this is not certain, and as I 
shall travel slow, to avoid what usually happens to me at 
this season — that is — killing or knocking up a horse ; and 
as we shall, moreover, stay a day or two at the Federal 
City, it is not likely we shall be at Mount Vernon before 
the 20 th or 21 st of this month.— 

" In a few days after we get there, we shall be visited, I 
expect, by characters of distinction ; I could wish therefore 
that the Gardens, Lawns, and every thing else, in, and 
about the Houses, may be got in clean and nice order." — 
Washington to William Pearce. 

MONDAY, JUNE 13. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " June 13. — The President and 
family left town this morning for Mount Vernon." — Gazette 
of the United States. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 19. 

At Georgetown : " George-Town, June 21. — The President 
of the United States arrived in the City of Washington on 
the 18th instant, and at this place on the 19th. He is ac- 
companied by the Son of his illustrious friend, Fayette." — 
Dunlap and Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser, June 27. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 20. 

At Mount Vernon : " June 26. — We arrived at this place 
on Monday last [June 20], where it is probable I shall remain 
till the middle of August, when public business will require 
my attendance in Philadelphia, until towards the end of Sep- 
tember. I shall then return to this place again for M M 
Washington, with whom, in the latter part of October, I 
shall make my last journey, to close my public life the 4th 
of March; after which no consideration under heaven, that 
I can foresee, shall again withdraw me from the walks of 
private life. 

" My house, I expect, will be crowded with company all 
the while we shall be at it, this summer, as the ministers of 
Prance, Great Britain, and Portugal, in succession, intend 
to be here — besides other strangers," — Washington to Robert 
Lewis. 

MONDAY, JULY 4. 

At Mount Vernon : " The Spanish minister M. de Yrujo, 
spent two days with me, and is just gone." — Washington to 
Timothy Pickering. 

Don Carlos Martinez, Marquis de Oasa Yrujo, succeeded Don Joseph 
Jaudennes as Spanish minister to the United States, but was not formally 
presented to the President until August 25. He married (April 10, 1798) 
Sally McKean, a daughter of Thomas McKean, Chief-Justice of Pennsyl- 
vania 1777-99. Their son, the Duke of Sotomayer, born in Philadelphia, 
became Prime Minister of Spain. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 

At Mount Vernon : " Until within the last year or two, I 
had no conception that parties would or even could go the 
length I have been witness to ; nor did I believe until lately, 
that it was within the bounds of probability, hardly within 
those of possibility, that, while I was using my utmost 
exertions to establish a national character of our own, 
independent, as far as our obligations and justice would 
permit, of every nation of the earth, and wished, by 
steering a steady course, to preserve this country from the 
horrors of a desolating war, I should be accused of being 
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the enemy of one nation, and subject to the influence of 
another; and, to prove it, that every act of my adminis- 
tration would be tortured, and the grossest and most insidi- 
ous misrepresentations of them be made, by giving one side 
only of a subject, and that too in such exaggerated and 
indecent terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a 
notorious defaulter, or even to a common pickpocket." — 
Washington to Thomas Jefferson. 

MONDAY, JULY 18. 

At Mount Vernon : " I hope and expect, that the proposed 
visit from the Cherokee chiefs will be so managed, as not to 
take place before the month of November. I have already 
been incommoded at this place by a visit of several days 
from a party of a dozen Catawbas, and should wish, while I 
am in this retreat, to avoid a repetition of such guests." — 
Washington to James McHenry. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10. 

At Mount Vernon : " In the course of next week, prob- 
ably about the middle of it, I expect to commence my jour- 
ney for Philadelphia; but, as I shall be obliged to halt a day 
at the Federal City, and from the heat of the season and 
other circumstances must travel slowly, it is not likely I 
shall arrive there before the middle of the following week." 
— Washington to Timothy Pickering. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 16. 

At Mount Vernon : " I propose to enter upon my jour- 
ney to Philadelphia to morrow." — Washington to James 
McHenry, MS. Letter. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 18. 

At Washington City : " August 18. — In passing through 
Alexandria yesterday, on my way to Philadelphia, I saw 
Col Fitzgerald, who informed me of a letter he had received 
from you." — Washington to James Anderson. 

James Anderson, to whom the above letter was addressed, succeeded 
"William Pearce as superintendent at Mount Vernon in December. He was 
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acting in that capacity at the time of the decease of "Washington, and the 
last letter written by him, dated December 13, 1799, was to Mr. Anderson. 
This letter is now in the Ferdinand J. Dreer Autograph Collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 21. 

At Philadelphia: "August 22. — The President of the 
United States arrived in town last evening." — Gazette of the 
United States. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 25. 

At Philadelphia : " My conduct in public and private life 
as it relates to the important struggle in which the latter 
nation [France] is engaged, has been uniform from the 
commencement of it, and may be summed up in a few 
words ; that I have always wished well to the Prench revo- 
lution ; that I have always given it as my decided opinion, 
that no nation had a right to intermeddle in the internal 
concerns of another; that every one had a right to form 
and adopt whatever government they liked best to live under 
themselves ; and that, if this country could, consistently with 
its engagements, maintain a strict neutrality and thereby 
preserve peace, it was bound to do so by motives of policy, 
interest, and every other consideration, that ought to actuate 
a people situated as we are, already deeply in debt, and in a 
convalescent state from the struggle we have been engaged 
in ourselves." — Washington to James Monroe. 

" August 26. — The President of the United States yesterday received the 
Chevalier Martinez De Trujo, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from his Catholic Majesty [Charles IV., King of Spain], to the 
United States of America." — Gazette of the United States. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 30. 

At Philadelphia : " August 31. — The President yesterday 
received R. G. Van Polanen, Esq. as Minister Resident of 
the Batavian Republic." — Gazette of the United States. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBEE 5. 

At Philadelphia : " Write me by the first Post (fridays) 
after you get this letter, how every thing is, and going on ; 
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for if I can accomplish the business which bro' me here, I 
hope by Wednesday, or thursday in next week, to leave 
this, on my return to Mount Vernon." — Washington to 
William Pearce. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

At Philadelphia : " I recollect a year or two ago to have 
sent some rape Seed to Mount Vernon, but do not recollect 
what has been the result of it : — but particular care ought 
always to be paid to these kind of Seeds as they are, gener- 
ally, given to me, because they are valuable — rare — or 
curious." — Washington to William Pearce. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 

At Philadelphia: Issues his Farewell Address to the 
people of the United States. 1 

" The end of the same year [1796] witnessed the resignation of the 
presidency of the United States of America by General "Washington, and 
his voluntary retirement into private life. Modern history has not a more 
spotless character to commemorate. Invincible in resolution, firm in con- 
duct, incorruptible in integrity, he brought to the helm of a victorious 
republic the simplicity and innocence of rural life ; he was forced into 
greatness by circumstances rather than led into it by inclination, and pre- 
vailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his designs, and the per- 
severance of his character, than by any extraordinary genius for the art of 
war. A soldier from necessity and patriotism rather than disposition, he 
was the first to recommend a return to pacific counsels when the indepen- 
dence of bis country was secured ; and bequeathed to his countrymen an 
address on leaving their government, to which there are few compositions 
of uninspired wisdom which can bear a comparison. He was modest with- 
out diffidence ; sensible to the voice of fame without vanity ; independent 
and dignified without either asperity or pride. He was a friend to liberty, 
but not to licentiousness — not to the dreams of enthusiasts, but to those prac- 
tical ideas which America had inherited from her British descent, and which 
were opposed to nothing so much as the extravagant love of power in the 
French democracy. Accordingly, after having signalized his life by a suc- 
cessful resistance to English oppression, he closed it by the warmest advice 
to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain ; and exerted his whole influence, 
shortly before his resignation, to effect the conclusion of a treaty of friendly 
and commercial intercourse between the mother country and its emanci- 

1 The Farewell Address first appeared in Glaypoole's American Daily 
Advertiser for September 19, 1796. 
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pated offspring. He was a Cromwell without his ambition ; a Sylla without 
his crimes : and after having raised his country, by his exertions, to the rank 
of an independent state, he closed his career by a voluntary relinquishment 
of the power which a grateful people had bestowed."— Aechibald Alison. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBEE 19. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " September 21. — Monday last [Sep- 
tember 19] the President of the United States left this city, 
on his journey to Mount Vernon." — Pennsylvania Gazette. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 20. 

At Lancaster, Pennsylvania : " September 23. — The Presi- 
dent of the United States arrived here [Lancaster] on Tues- 
day afternoon last [September 20], and on "Wednesday 
morning at 6 o'clock proceeded on his way to Mount 
Vernon." — Lancaster Journal. 

MONDAY, OCTOBEE 17. 

At Mount Vernon : " A few months will put an end to 
my political existence, and place me in the shades of Mount 
Vernon under my Vine and Pig Tree ; where at all times I 
should be glad to see you." — Washington to Landon Carter. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBEE 26. 

At Washington City : " Mrs. Washington desires me to 
inform you that there was some Butter left in the Cellar, 
and some Beef in a Tub which (after supplying James) may 
be applied to any uses you think proper." — Washington to 
William Pearce. 

MONDAY, OCTOBEE 81. 

At Philadelphia: "November 2. — On Monday last [Oc- 
tober 31] the President of the United States arrived in 
town from Mount Vernon." — Claypoole's American Daily 

Advertiser. 

THUESDAY, NOVEMBEE 3. 

At Philadelphia : " November 3. — Gave Geo. "W. Payette 
for the purpose of getting himself such small articles of 
clothing as he might want, and not chuse to ask for, 100 
Dollars." — Washington's Cash-Book. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

At Philadelphia : " December 4. — Yesterday I dined with 
the President, in company with John Watts, the King of 
the Cherokees, with a large number of his chiefs and their 
wives ; among the rest the widow and children of Hanging 
Maw, a famous friend of our's who was basely murdered by 
some white people. The President dined four sets of Indians 
on four several days the last week." — John Adams to Mrs. 
Adams. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Philadelphia: "December 7. — This day precisely at 12 
o'clock the President of the United States met both Houses 
of Congress in the Hall of the Representatives, where he 
addressed them in a speech. The President was accom- 
panied by his Secretary [George Washington Craik], the 
Secretaries of State, the Treasury and War Departments, 
and the Attorney-General, &c. The hall was filled at an 
early hour with the largest assemblage of citizens, ladies 
and gentlemen ever collected on a similar occasion. The 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese Ministers had Seats as- 
signed them, and were present." — Gazette of the United States. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Philadelphia: "A few months more, say the 3d of 
March next (1797), and the scenes of my political life will 
close, and leave me in the shades of retirement; when if a 
few years are allowed me to enjoy it (many I cannot expect, 
being upon the verge of sixty-five), and health is continued 
to me, I shall peruse with pleasure and edification, the fruits 
of the exertions of the Board [of Agriculture, England] for 
the improvement of Agriculture ; and shall have leisure, I 
trust, to realise some of the useful discoveries which have 
been made in the science of husbandry." — Washington to Sir 
John Sinclair. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 12. 

At Philadelphia : " December 12. — At 12 o'clock this day, 
the Senate in a body, waited on the President of the United 
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States, at his house, when the Vice President presented an 
answer to his speech to both Houses at the opening of the 
Session." — Gazette of the United States. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16. 

At Philadelphia : " December 16. — At 2 o'clock this day, 
the members of the House of Representatives in a body, 
waited upon the President at his 'house, and the Speaker 
[Jonathan Dayton] presented an answer to his address to 
both Houses." — Gazette of the United States. 

SATUEDAT, DECEMBER 17. 

At Philadelphia : " December 17. — At noon the [Pennsyl- 
vania] Assembly went to the Presbyterian Church on 
Market Street [between Second and Third Streets], where 
Dr. [Benjamin] Rush, a member of the Philosophical 
Society, pronounced an eulogium in memory of their late 
president, David Rittenhouse. The church was crowded, 
President Washington and lady, with members of Congress 
being present." — Diary of Jacob Hiltzheirner. 

" On Saturday [December 17], at twelve o'clock agreeably to appoint- 
ment, Dr. Rush delivered his Eulogium in the Presbyterian Church in High 
street, on the late Mr. Rittenhouse. The Doctor commenced his Oration 
with an account of the birth of the great philosopher whose eulogy he was 
about to make, and proceeded to give an account of all the material trans- 
actions of his life, till he came to the awful period of his death, in all which 
he found occasion to pay the highest tribute of praise to the deceased. In- 
deed, we believe, we shall be joined in sentiment by all who heard it, in 
pronouncing the Oration a most masterly composition, and that it was pro- 
nounced with all the ability of an Orator and with all the feeling of a 
Friend. The Church was exceedingly full, but very attentive. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Members of Congress, and of the Legislature 
of this State, the foreign Ministers, the Philosophical Society, Medical 
Students, &c. were a part of the auditory on this solemn and affecting 
occasion." — Gazette of the United States, December 20. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Philadelphia : " I had a letter from Mr. Anderson by 

the last Post, who informs me that it was not in his power 

to leave the concern he was engaged in at the time I wished 

him to be at Mount Vernon ; — but that he certainly would 
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be there by tbe 27 th or 28 th of this month, if he was alive 
and well. — I wish it may be convenient for you to stay a few 
days after he comes to give him a thorough insight into the 
business, and then transfer the directions I have given con- 
cerning it to him." — Washington to William Pearce. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23. 

At Philadelphia : " Yesterday I received your letter of the 
16th instant, covering the resolutions of the Senate and 
House of Delegates of the State of Maryland, passed on the 
13th and 14th. The very obliging and friendly terms, in 
which you have made this communication, merit my sincere 
thanks." — Washington to John H. Stone, Governor of Mary- 
land. 

Resolutions had been unanimously adopted by the Legislature of Mary- 
land, approving in the highest terms the public services of the President, 
and particularly the sentiments advanced by him in the Farewell Address. 
It was "resolved, that, to perpetuate this valuable present in the most 
striking view to posterity, it be printed and published with the laws of this 
session, as an evidence of our approbation of its political axioms, and a 
small testimony of the affection we bear to the precepts of him, to whom, 
under Divine Providence, we are principally indebted for our greatest 
political blessings." 

From the time the President published his Farewell Address till the term 
of the presidency expired he received public addresses from all the State 
Legislatures which were convened within that period, and also from many 
other public bodies, expressing a cordial approbation of his conduct during 
the eight years that he had filled the office of Chief Magistrate, and deep 
regret that the nation was to be deprived of his services. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

At Philadelphia : " December 29. — Yesterday at 12 o'clock, 
a deputation from the Grand Lodge of the Ancient and 
Honorable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons in 
Pennsylvania waited on the President of the United States 
with an address delivered to him by the Grand Master 
[William Moore Smith]." — Gazette of the United States. 

(To be continued.) 



